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WELCOMED BY ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN 


T a Solemn Te Deum in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, welcoming 
President Carlos A. Arroyo, Archbishop Spellman said: 


“The Divine Truth of which this Cathedral is a symbol is the same Divine Truth 
which is the proudest possession of the people of Ecuador ...1 pray that, in the 
field of government and in the field of faith, your country and mine may be 
drawn closer to each other by the Hand of God, and that the Immaculate Mother 
of God may obtain for your people and for us the fullness of Divine blessing:.” 








Father Madison, organizer 


Father Sheridan, internee 





Father Tierney, host 





Father Donovan, lifesaver 


WAR ZONE NEWS 


A TRAIT IN COMMON 


“A trait Chinese and Americans have in 
common is their generosity,” writes Mary- 
knoll’s Father Thomas O’Melia, once of 
Philadelphia and now a seasoned South 
China missioner. 

He tells of a Chinese lady who, with her 
four children, escaped from Hong Kong to 
the interior. At one point in her journey, 
her money gave out, and there was nothing 
to eat. Just in time to save her and the 
children from starvation, money arrived. 
Meanwhile the lady had encountered a 
young girl, a Hong Kong University stu- 
dent, likewise trudging to the interior of 
China and likewise penniless. When her 
windfall arrived, Mrs. S. handed the girl a 
thousand dollars. 

“T don’t know you, and you don’t know 
me,” she said, “and I don’t know if we shall 
ever meet again. But I do know you need 
the money, so take this. If you can ever pay 
it back, all right. If not, forget about it.” 


MARYKNOLL INTERNEES 


There is still no word of our priests in 
the Philippines: Fathers William Cum- 
mings, Russell Hughes, Robert Sheridan, 
Timothy Daley, and William McCarthy. 
Whatever their present circumstances, we 
are certain they have found means to be 
occupied about their Father’s business. 

Most of the Maryknollers interned in 
Hong Kong have been permitted, we be- 
lieve, to return to their Christians on the 
mainland of China. Children of the British 
internees will miss especially Father An- 
thony Madison, who, while in camp, made 
the little ones his special care. His was 
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also the difficult task of organizing enter- 
tainments. Father Madison must have 
worked pretty hard at it; he lost forty 
pounds! 

At present writing, there appears to be 
some hope of another exchange of internees 
with Japan. Our Dairen missioners are in 
Shanghai, awaiting repatriation. Other 
priests and Sisters of Manchukuo are prob- 
ably still in Manchuland. As far as is 
known, Father Byrne and three Maryknoll 
Sisters are in Japan. Father William 
Kaschmitter is engaged in Catholic press 
work in Peiping. 


LEPERS AND NO RICE 


Maryknoll’s Father Joseph Sweeney, 
from Hartford, and Father Joseph Farnen, 
from Baltimore, are hard put to it to pro- 
vide for their South China lepers. They 
have to feed 900 lepers daily, and the cost 
of rice is soaring. 

Some months ago the boat hired by 
Father Sweeney to bring in medical sup- 
plies was intercepted and sunk by a Japa- 
nese gunboat. All the supplies were lost, 
with the result that the leper asylum’s 
clinic is empty of medicines and bandages. 

The Japanese are in possession of a fort 
directly across the river, and once the 
leper colony was shelled, but there was 
no loss of life or damage to property. 


AN ENDLESS STREAM 


War refugees painfully making their 
way inland from occupied regions of China 
pass our missions in a seemingly endless 
stream. 

Father John Tierney, born in Ireland, 
later of New York, and actually of the 
Maryknoll Kongmoon Vicariate, has been 
known to gather in so many outcasts that 


OUR COVER: Barbed-wire war zones 
make for empty rice bowls. This little girl 
is looking for the Cross-crowned church 
where, she knows, relief may be found. 
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he was obliged to hire a pagan temple to 
accommodate them. There, in the very 
teeth of pagan idols, native catechists tell 
the multitude about the One True God. 

At Kaying, in Bishop Ford’s territory, 
Father John Donovan, once of Newport, 
Rhode Island, is a lifesaver to refugees 
from Hong Kong, many of whom have 
been accustomed to wealth and city life and 
are totally at a loss in countrified sur- 
roundings. In earlier stages of the Sino- 
Japanese War, Father Donovan was 
loaned by the Kaying Vicariate to help 
carry on refugee relief work organized 
from,Hong Kong. 


FATHER McSHANE’S ROSE 


Friends who have followed Maryknoll 
through the years will remember Father 
Daniel McShane, the first student to be 
ordained in our Seminary. He pioneered 
in Loting, South China, where he received 
and baptized in his orphanage hundreds of 
abandoned Chinese waifs. He died in 1927, 
of smallpox contracted from a baby girl 
whom he had rescued. 

Rose Shi, the very first orphan harbored 
by Father McShane, is now a grown-up 
young lady. No matter whether minding 
babies, helping in the kitchen, or washing 
clothes, Rose is always cheerful, willing, 
and careful in her work. 

Of late her smile seemed even readier 
than usual, and she sang as she went about 
her daily tasks. 

On Christmas morning she revealed the 
source of this added happiness. Father Mc- 
Shane’s Rose had decided to give herself 
to the Christ Child by becoming a Sister. 
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Araucanian Indians 
surround their Vicar 
Apostolic, Bishop Beck 
(bottom photo). 
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“O stupendous America 
that one day greeted the Spanish sails 
with the white scarf of an Andean snowfall.” 


— Raul Otera Reiche 


Parapoxes are inherent to Chile. Stretching almost 3,000 
miles—more than halfway—along the western coast of 
South America, Chile has an average width of only 109 
miles. In the north it is an arid desert; its wind-swept 
southern fiords and forbidding islands are shrouded in fog 
and driving rain. Farthest of South American countries from 
Europe, Chile is the most Europeanized of them all. The 
vast majority of Chileans are Catholics, but this majority 
has to hold itself continually on the alert against certain 
importations of radicalism. These are only a few of the 
sharp contradictions with which Chile fairly bristles. 

Our twenty-one priests who have the privilege of being 
Maryknoll’s pioneer representatives in this engrossing land, 
among an energetic and vital people, will need to be ever 
on the gui vive in the service of God and His Church. They 
have been assigned to Chile’s central or core area, where 
ninety per cent of the country’s citizens are concentrated. 

Here the hardy Spanish conquistadores fought their way 
down from Peru and founded Santiago, Chile’s capital, in 
1541. They did not succeed in completely vanquishing the 
Araucanian Indians, and the Chileans struggled with these 
surpassingly brave warriors until the second half of the 
nineteenth century. There were few white women in Middle 
Chile in the early years of the conquest, and racial inter- 
marriage was normal. Many of the best Chilean families 
today are proud of their Araucanian as well as their Spanish 
ancestry. About three fourths of Chile’s population are 
of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. 

Pure-blooded Indians in Chile are in the ratio of only 
about five per cent. Europeans of unmixed ancestry account 
for twenty per cent of the inhabitants. Among these latter, 
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hardy German farmers have contributed to the country’s 


prosperity. South of the Bio-Bio River, the “mediterranean” 

climate and vegetation of northern Middle Chile abruptly 

give place to dense forests supported by a heavy rainfall. 

These woods were repellent to the Spaniards, and it was 

the forest-loving Germans who finally led the way into the 

heart of this fertile region and cleared it for agriculture. 
” 

Though Chile’s population is more homogeneous than 
that of other South American countries, there appeared 
early a sharp social distinction, which in modern times has 
become a crucial problem. The Spanish crown made feudal 
grants to distinguished conquerors and settlers. This gave 
rise ultimately to the haciendas, or large estates, on which 
a comparatively small number of privileged families have 
continued to dwell through the years. Strung along the main 
hacienda road, near the big house, are the mud huts of the 
inquilinos, or tenants. Lately the inquilino has found oppor- 
tunity to advance himself economically, as an industrial 
worker in the expanding cities of Chile. The majority, how- 
ever, continue to dwell on the haciendas as tenant workers. 

The haciendas comprise eighty-nine per cent of the farm 
lands of Middle Chile; and the largest estate, the Hacienda 
Rio Colorado, near Santiago, has an area of about 618 square 
miles! In 1920, laws were passed favoring the tenants, but 
they were too advanced for the time. A revolution occurred. 
In the course of this social upheaval, an event of major 
importance took place, the separation of Church and State. 

During the period of transition, the destinies of the 
Church were directed by the beloved Archbishop Crescente 
Errazuriz, who was decorated by his own country and by 
Peru. The Church maintained the respect of the Govern- 
ment, while, by the separation, religion was removed once 
for all from the realm of politics. Today, the Church in 
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Santiago’s fine buildings, wide avenues, and modern facilities are manifestations of the energetic spirit of the Chilean people. 


Chile is fully awake to her tremendous social responsibility, 
and the Catholic youth of the country is bearing the banner 
of its Faith with intelligence and enlightened zeal. 

The Catholic University of Chile ranks high, and receives 
a subsidy from the Government. At present it is offering 
Catholic philosophical courses to the general public. 

From colonial times, the clergy of Chile have been re- 
cruited from prominent families. They enjoy universal 
esteem and exercise great influence over their people, but 
they are too few—only 1,615 priests for 3,682,591 faithful. 
Monsignor Menchaca, the zealous young National Director 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, has opened 
a seminary to train priests for the sections of Chile still 
considered by Rome as mission territory. 

The present Archbishop of Santiago, the Most Reverend 
José Caro Rodriguez, D.D., continues the best tradition 
of Chile’s great churchmen. Venerated by Catholics, he 
commands as well the universal regard of the opposition. 

- 

At Talca, Maryknollers minister to the people of a large 
agricultural province. The city itself is among the chief 
manufacturing centers of Chile, one of its shoe factories 
producing about 1,500 pairs a day. Talca has an airport. 

Farther south, at Chillan, Maryknollers find themselves 
in a city undergoing reconstruction after the great earth-: 
quake of 1939, which leveled all but two or three buildings. 
Like Talca, Chillan is an important agricultural center. 

The third group of Maryknollers, at Temuco, 430 miles 
south of Santiago, are near the 70,000 Araucanian Indians 
concentrated below the city in the valley of the Rio Tolten. 
The Indians make Temuco their market town. 

The majestic statue of the Christ sculptures the Catholic 
patriotism of Chile against the sky-reaching Andes, whose 
very summits seem haloed by perpetual snows. 















CHINA 


By Radio from Chungking: The other day, here in Chungking, 


I met Admiral Chen Chak and Colonel Yi on the street. 
Both of them had escaped from Hong Kong by boat, and 
then made their way overland to the capital. 

I imagined that they would tell me about their escape, 
but the first thing Admiral Chen said to me was: “How 
wonderful your missioners are!” 

He explained his enthusiasm by saying that he and 
Colonel Yi had made their way here through Maryknoll 
territory in South China, and that, at each mission where 
they stopped, they found the American priests caring for 
crowds of refugees. 

As a member of the American Advisory Committee and 
the International Relief Committee, I stand aghast at the 
pictures of misery which letters and reports bring in from 
all parts of China. The help that has been given by such 
organizations as United China Relief, which since its 
foundation in 1941 has raised over $7,000,000 dollars for 
the aid of China, has been great and outstanding. Yet the 
story is too big to relate it all, so I am only going to tell 
the part that is best known to me—that of Maryknoll 
missioners and relief—and that only in the South China 
section of Maryknoll’s missions. 


Sturdy legs and strong backs! Chinese boys begin working at an early age—hard work and long hours—for a mere pittance. 








AND MARYKNOLL 


When the Japanese landed at Bias Bay, and pushed 
towards Canton, men and women who had heard of 
Nanking took up what baggage they could and fled. 
Literally millions went on the march. Kongmoon City 
saw them streaming in by the thousands. The lines of 
weary people sitting on their baggage, weeping because 
they had neither money, nor lodging, nor food, was a 
summons for Bishop Paschang to take action. He quickly 
organized a rice line and fed thousands daily. Maryknoll, 
the International Relief, and the Red Cross, sent funds 
and medicine to help him out. 

Then the Japanese decided to take Kongmoon. Again 
the Chinese fled to other cities nearby. Bishop Paschang’s 
missioners in the surrounding territory were sought day 
and night by hungry, exhausted refugees. After a day with 
numberless cases, each missioner went to bed feeling 
consoled, because, if he couldn’t do all he wanted, he at 
least did all he could. Up in Ngaimoon is Father Sweeney’s 
leper settlement. People are afraid of leprosy, but even 
more afraid of starvation, and so the homeless outcasts 
poured into that colony, seeking help. Fathers Sweeney 
and Farnen fed and aided those passing through. 

It would be interesting, if we had time, to relate the 
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By REV. MARK TENNIEN 


harrowing tales, the human-interest stories, and all the 
smiles and tears that go with refugee work in each mission, 
but we must hurry up the West River to Wuchow. With 
the Japanese invasion of Kwangtung, a great migration of 
refugees moved through Wuchow into the interior. Later 
came mass bombings. Bombs dropped everywhere, shook 
homes apart, and started fires that raced through the bamboo 
huts of the poor. The Maryknoll missioners in Wuchow 
immediately went into conference with the chief of police 
about helping these poverty-stricken, homeless people. The 
police agreed to register every family loss and give the 
family head a certificate to carry. The priests agreed to 
furnish each poor family bearing a certificate with sufficient 
means to eat for a week and enough to begin life anew. 
Over four thousand people were helped. 

The International Relief Committee heard of our work, 
and sent an allotment of funds to help out. More bombers 
hit Wuchow, and over eighteen hundred people perished, 
while one-third of the city was burned out. The Catholic 
mission once again assisted the poor and needy. Once more 
the International Relief and Maryknoll came to our assist- 
ance, and provided aid for many more thousands. 

Although all the cities in the Wuchow Vicariate had 


Box cars and railroad sidings become “home” to the refugees. 
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Some of the townspeople took to the hills shortly before bombs dropped here. Others were not so fortunate. 


their share of refugee work, Watlam ranks high in impor- 
tance. It is on the direct route from Kwangchowan to the 
interior, and crowds of refugees arrived there daily. Not 
only have Chinese refugees come to the mission, but, after 
the fall of Hong Kong, crowds of foreigners arrived in 
Watlam, each one having lost all his possessions in the 
fall of the British Crown Colony. The missioners contacted 
friends and relatives, found lodgings, and gave assistance 
of every kind. 

Bishop Ford and his forty-five American missioners in 
Kaying had a similar refugee problem. When the Japanese 
occupied Swatow, the people came in droves to Kaying. 
After the siege of Hong Kong, every boat and bus brought 
refugees from the south. Aquinas Hall, founded by Bishop 
Ford to house students studying at Government schools, 
is now more than half occupied by refugee students. 

Kweilin had a greater influx of fugitives than all the 
other Maryknoll missions. Freight trains from Hunan 
brought them from the north; freight trains from Linchow 
brought them from the south and west; sampans brought 
them by river; roads and mountain passes brought them 
over the hills. A great refugee camp was formed near the 
city, and Father Robert Greene rolled up his sleeves and 
went to work there. He helped feed the hungry, listened 
to their troubles, settled their squabbles, and came to be 
looked upon as the father of the camp. 

Father Greene gave the example, and other missions fol- 


lowed suit. The priests helped the refugees materially by 
feeding those hungry, seeking positions for others, lending 
a little capital to those who wanted to start street hawking, 
and buying tools for those who had a trade. They helped 
them spiritually by teaching them religion, listening to their 
troubles, and consoling them in their difficulties. Then the 
Sisters were brought to the refugee camps to divine the 
refugees’ troubles with a woman's intuition; to sympathize 
with a woman’s tenderness; to console, encourage, and 
brighten 

But, after all, ours is only a small part of all the grand 
work for refugees that is being done by relief organizations. 
While we of Maryknoll were able to gather only a half 
million dollars to spend on relief work in South China, 
United China Relief went well over the $7,000,000 mark. 
Yet Catholic America has nothing to be ashamed of! Last 
year, 11,009,123 Chinese received treatment in mission 
dispensaries. In our Kweilin Mission, one dispensary alone 
cares for 9,000 people a month. When a shelling, a typhoon, 
and an earthquake hit Kongmoon all in the same month, 
Maryknollers fed 17,000 persons. 

Yet in spite of the magnificent work being done, it is 
all too little, all too meager, for the gigantic relief problem 
here in China. The accomplishments of United China Relief, 
the American Advisory Committee, and the International 
Red Cross, are admirable and generous; but all are battling 
with needs a thousand times greater than they can meet. 
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By REV. MARTIN J. BURKE 


A curLy-HEADED American priest descended into a cave 
far beneath the much-bombed rubble pile that is called 
Chungking. He walked along an instrument-crowded pas- 
sageway, into a large room excavated deep underground. 
He made his way to a microphone in the center of the dirt 
floor. Then, in sharply accented syllables faintly reminiscent 
of his Vermont background, he spoke out: 

“Hello, America! This is XGOY in Chungking calling!” 










No vast organization plans the relief which Maryknollers give in China. Their help comes from thoughtful friends at home. 


This scene is repeated weekly in Chungking’s under- 
ground radio station. The young priest is Father Mark 
Tennien, Maryknoll’s Chungking procurator, who today 
is Catholic China’s link with America. 

Modern Chungking is the hub of Asia. There, through 
radio and plane, it is possible to get aid to, and news of, the 
missioners—not only the 150 Maryknollers in South China, 
but hundreds of other missioners of many different societies, 
as well. 

Piled on Father Tennien’s desk are letters and reports 
from relief inspectors, Protestant missionaries, Catholic 
missioners, and Catholic organizations. Many of them give 
news, but the majority ask for aid. 

“At one time or another,” says Father Tennien, “I have 
served as a clearing house for funds for some fifty bishops 
in China. I am also post office, for the missioners send me 
their letters for home, asking that I get them squeezed 
aboard the heavily taxed mail planes.” 

When the leper colony needs money, when refugees pour 
into Kwangsi, when dispensary supplies are exhausted, 
when funds for the support of native seminarians and 
candidates for native sisterhoods are dangerously low, when 
a missioner is bombed out of his house, Father Tennien, via 
radio, tells the news to Maryknoll. “Chungking calling” is 
now a summons for relief to the stricken people of China. 
Maryknoll has never failed to answer. 











REPORTS 


Jupeine from experience gleaned during the last World 
War, we must anticipate a few lean years. For this, of 
course, there need be no complaints. It may be God’s way 
of weaning us from dependence on external help. It cer- 
tainly can test our patience and initiative, while we carry 
on without the aids to which we have been accustomed. 

Recently several pastors have courageously organized 
small catechumenates where the inquirers provided their 
own meals; others have conducted evening doctrine classes 
for working folks who ate at home. Still other pastors spent 
the year profitably in interviewing tepid Catholics, thereby 
giving us an increase of 131 practicing Christians. There 
is benefit in verifying Our Lord’s gauge: “I know mine, and 
mine know Me.” 

A short summary of the past fiscal year’s history of the 
Kaying Vicariate naturally divides itself into two periods: 
from June to December, and from the fall of Hong Kong 
to the present. 

The first period was normally spent in the routine care 
of our large and small parishes. All the parishes were able 
to make their usual visitations of the outstations. 

The second period caught us slightly unprepared. During 
the three months that followed the siege of Hong Kong, 
until communication with Maryknoll was reéstablished, we 
temporized with emergency rations, and every missioner 
loyally coéperated to cut expenses to the minimum. Many 
sold their motorcycles, telephones, electric-lighting systems, 
bicycles, and so forth, as the wealthy Chinese preferred 
to invest their fluctuating currency in goods of any kind. 
So we managed to keep out of debt. 

Staple products steadily advanced in price, but at a less 


Bishop Ford cannot now report by radio, but he can still send news by air mail from Chungking. 












What goes on? Can Maryknollers still visit their 
missions and save souls? The Bishop of Kaying’s 


report gives us the answer—and more! Its 


keynote is, “There need be no complaints.” 


rapid rate than last year (rice now is $520 for 130 lbs.). The 
missioner’s table suffered out of proportion, as “luxuries” 
became expensive. Here are some costs: pork, 67¢ a Ib; 
matches, 6¢ a box of 90 matches; shoes of local leather, $15; 
flour, $17 a bag; eggs, 5¢ each; sweet potatoes, 50¢ a lb. 
Manufactured articles rose to fantastic prices: one sheet 
of carbon paper, $2; a $50 portable typewriter, $300; 
ordinary pencils, 30¢ each; typewriter ribbons, $12 each. 

However, this is the fifth year of the war, and prices 
were very low during the first three years. As our stock 
gradually dwindled, we became accustomed to doing with 
out many things that normally were considered necessary. 
Thanks to Maryknoll’s ready response, we can tide over 
low water without any real hardship. 

Stations where Mass is said have increased from 280 to 
295; the number of Catholics has advanced from 18,924 
to 19,397. 

Foundation Day (June 29), Paul Tsong, a native of 
Siaolok, was ordained a priest. His consistently commend- 
able record at the Hong Kong Seminary argues favorably 
for good service from him. The other Chinese priests have 
kept up their normally steady labors. 

Our three graduates from the local minor seminary could 
































not go to Hong Kong, so we opened a philosophy course 
here under Father Hilbert, whose special studies in the 
various Chinese systems of Mencius, Confucius, and others, 
enable him to adapt the course to our nationals more thor- 
oughly even than is done in the course offered at the 
Regional Seminary. 

The native congregation for women had outgrown the 
house at Tungshek, and the crowded condition made it diffi- 
cult to secure the division between novices and others. So, 
during the year, the novitiate was transferred to Laofuheo, 
leaving the Tungshek convent for the preparatory school 
for postulants. Moving the novitiate to the mid-western 
area of the vicariate also offers a wider field for practical 
experience for the novices. They can be sent to the neigh- 
boring parishes over the week ends for short doctrinal 
courses, without losing touch with the “motherhouse.” 

In the Publication Department, besides our monthly 
magazine, we issued a booklet on Ten Aspects of the Mass, 
a popular explanation of the Holy Sacrifice, by Father Hil- 
bert; who also published the second volume of sermons 
according to the planned course of three volumes which, 
when completed, will furnish several sermons for every 
Sunday in the year on the liturgy, Gospels, and catechism. 
There continues to be a steady demand for the score of 
doctrinal books issued at Kaying, and many numbers have 
gone into second and third editions, besides being reprinted 
by the Hong Kong Catholic Truth Society for their own 
special edition. During the year we sold books in Hunan, 
Kiangsi, Kwangsi, Fukien, besides in the neighboring 
vicariates of Kwangtung. Formerly we had many orders 
from Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, but the war has stopped 
all such. 


February, THE FIELD AFAR, 





The Old Folks’ Home at Siaolok, endowed by the Chris- 
tians, formerly never met expenses, but we have turned 
over its support to the local Christians. 

The sacrifices made by the Christians apparently bear 
no relation to their wealth, number, piety, or geographical 
situation; the deciding factor seems to be the consciousness 
of their duty to support the Church as inculcated by their 
pastors. To insure a virile Christianity, pastors should fre- 
quently call attention to the sacrifices demanded in justice. 

Now that communications have been reéstablished with 
Maryknoll, and the monthly allotment is regularly received, 
we can confidently look forward to the year ahead of us 
without overmuch anxiety, so long as our immediate terri- 
tory is not an active field of war. We have curtailed 
expenditures to a modest scale, and shall be able to cope 
with events short of a coup d'etat, without straining the 
Home Knoll resources further. All the men appreciate the 
heavy drain unexpectedly made on Maryknoll, and’ are 
grateful for the ready response. 

We have much to thank God for: a year just passed 
of comparative numerical progress in the administration 
of the Sacraments; a test successfully met so that straitened 
circumstances and new emergencies have not affected us 
alarmingly; a better appreciation of the stout hearts that 
have cooperated, among our Christians, with their sacrificing 
pastors; in fine, convincing proof that God, Who can draw 
good out of evil, watches over us far beyond our deserts. 

Whatever befalls, we can keep our hand to the plow, 
satisfied in blindly doing God’s work wherever He places 
us, and in offering ourselves, both as missioners of the 
vicariate and personally, as instruments to be used in the 
furtherance of His loving plans for mankind. 


We had to temporize with emergency rations, but all our priests co-operated and helped us to cut expenses to the minimum. 
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San Marcos in Lima, Peru, oldest university of the western hemisphere, antedates Harvard by more than three quarters of a century, 


Soe Chmiernian 


The exchange of students between North and 


South America is an excellent means to 


further the growth of sympathetic understanding. 


No pHAsE of Pan-American relations is more far-reaching 
and forward-looking than the exchange of students between 
the Americas. 

Students, scientists, and scholars who once looked to 
Europe for inspiration and training are now turning to the 
United States in increasing numbers. Last year more than 
three thousand Latin Americans attended universities and 
colleges in this country. 

Most of the scholarships offered Latin-American students 
are awarded by the Institute of International Relations, 
located in New York City. 

The Institute is represented in each Latin-American 
country by a selecting committee, whose organization is 
not directed by the Institute. At least two members of each 
committee are United States citizens, familiar with our 
country’s system of higher education. The committee makes 
a preliminary choice among those who apply for scholar- 
ships. The credentials of the candidates selected are then for- 





warded to the Institute, to which belongs the final decision. 

Latin Americans have for long considered our country 
the best place to study scientific, technical, and practical 
subjects. They compete for scholarships chiefly in these 
fields of learning. Many specialize in agriculture, engineer- 
ing, medicine, journalism, library science, and architecture. 


Catholic institutions of learning have collaborated actively 
with the Government in promoting the exchange of students 
between North and South America. This year one hundred 
and four new scholarships for the use of Latin-American 
students have been arranged at fifty-seven Catholic univer- 
sities and colleges in various parts of the United States 
Among the new scholarships are twenty-five grants fo: 
studies at the graduate level. Research grants are provided 
in such fields as dentistry, education, law, medicine, the 
sciences, and social work. 

The entire program would fall far short of its aim were 
it to result only in bringing Latin-American students to our 
country; it must also send United States students south- 
wards. So far, the exchange has been too one-sided. It is 
to be regretted that more United States students do not go 
to colleges and universities in South America. It is regret- 


















































By REV. ARTHUR E. BROWN 





for its efforts to promote the exchange-scholarship program. 
The idea has also been actively fostered by Pax Romana, the 
international federation of Catholic college and university 


students. 


* * * 








Each year many students from Central and South America 
enter Catholic and secular colleges in our country. A quick 
survey shows that in practically every State in the Union 
there are inter-American students registered. 

We have not always shown these neighbors from our 
sister republics the courtesy which it would seem our own 
good breeding should dictate. 

A youth from below the Rio Grande sought education 
in the United States, and was looked upon by his fellow 
Catholic Universities of South America have a high standing. Students as a “greaser.” His attempts to pronounce English 

provoked ignorant ridicule. 
Another student, at a Midwestern University, was quite 


positive in the expression of her -indignation that no Cath- 
olics had visited her, whereas many secular groups had 
entertained her. 

; We, the Catholics of this predominantly Protestant 
country, have a definite obligation to interest ourselves in 


these South American students. They are of our Faith, truly 
Catholic. 
If this duty of guiding students from Latin America 





Ye 


. table also that, by and large, the people of our nation know ae 
does not seem necessary, it is because we are unaware of 
y so little about the peoples of the many nations below: the 
: what our neighbors think of the United States. 
u Rio Grande. DS? a 
: ; Recently a distinguished South American about to visit 
e We of this country have only the vaguest notion of the 


this country asked if he could attend Mass openly while 
here. Another asked if Catholic places of worship in the 


: United States are allowed to have public entrances from the 
of sympathetic understanding, that future generations of aS: : : 
street. Still another prospective visitor said he hoped priests 


Americans may see one another, not through the fog and_.. hi Id d. “ Ee 
y mists of racial prejudices, social and language barriers, but ee ae es 
the Government for permission to wear their cassocks in the | 
: as brothers under the Fatherhood of God. 
{ It has been arranged, therefore, that thirty students from pow 
1 our country are to be awarded scholarships at three of the 
leading South American universities for the coming aca- N.C.W.C. groups are being encouraged to make the 
demic year. These universities are: San Marcos, the Catholic acquaintance of inter-American students in their vicinity. 
University of Peru; Universidad Xaveriana, of Bogota, They are urged to entertain these young people in their 
Colombia; and the Catholic University of Chile. homes, to introduce them to their Catholic friends, and to 
: The latter institution is doing fine work, despite the familiarize them with Catholic institutions and Catholic life 
fact that it is poor. The Jesuits at this University are aided in this country. 
by the ablest professional men of Santiago—lawyers, engi- Maryknoll is vitally interested in this work—eager to 
neers, doctors, and the like—who make time in their busy know these representatives of deeply Catholic lands; and 
days to teach several hours in their respective departments. to have them know how, in this country, Catholic mission 
The engineering school and the medical school of this zeal grew and flowered in Maryknoll. 
University are particularly worthy of mention. The most important bridgehead between North and 
In our country, the N.C.W.C. deserves unstinted praise South America is the Catholic Church. 


- high religious and cultural standards followed by the peoples 
of Latin America. It is only through education, in the light 
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PROBLEM OF AeZocarece 


By REV. PAUL 


Ir was a chill springtime; winter had but lately passed. 
I was in a small square in Moscow—a market place for 
peddlers who were dressed in secondhand clothes, trying 
to sell secondhand goods: worn shoes, buttons, chinaware, a 
patched overcoat, ikons in bronze and enamel, beads, bric- 
a-brac. The dispossessed were auctioning the salvage of 
their households. 

A few yellow-haired, freckled youngsters pretended to be 
incuriously disdainful. Men with tight-buttoned jackets and 
mining-town caps passed by, unnoticing. The dispossessed 
made way for them as if they were police. The faces of the 
peddlers had an aspect of patient, unblinking hopelessness. 
An old lady held the end of a frayed shawl against her 
face; I imagined she was weeping. An old man—all the 
peddlers were old—sat on the pavement with some broken 
Dresden clocks placed before him on a black cloth. His 
head was bowed, and he did not look up when I approached 
and stopped to buy. I mumbled an effort at speech, any kind 
of speech, but he remained motionless, absorbed in thoughts 
of his own, quiet and remote. Where they had come from, 
these people—who they were—what position they once 
had held—I never learned. 

It was pitiful. And every year when spring comes back, I 
think of them—the middle-aged and the old folks of Russia; 
the dispossessed, the victims of Communist bureaucrats, the 
bone and sinew, the white-haired wisdom, of the tradition 
of Holy Russia. 


o 


Before I went to Russia, I stupidly believed what the 
Communists wanted all of us to believe; I believed that 
Russia had been converted to atheistic communism. It 
seemed incredible that a whole nation could have dropped 
from the firmament of the Faith, like a falling star. It was 
discouraging to believe that the Russians could have gone 
insane, overnight. 

The Russians had not gone insane; only some of them 
had. In Moscow or Smolensk or Kuibyshev, one would 
have to be blind and insensible not to realize that the 
Communists were upstarts. With the biting viciousness of 
selfish fanatics, they imposed needless suffering on the 
people as a proof of power and an instrument of terror. 
They rationed food, not because food was then scarce, but 
because they wanted to solidify their tyranny. They behaved 
in public places, in hotels and on the streets, as captors 
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of the people, as a master clique. They called themselves 
“Russia,” and many of us made the mistake of believing 
them. 


o 


But the Russians had not been converted to atheism; they 
had not been clubbed into it or even starved into it by the 
famine of 1932. The death of religion in Russia was only a 
hoax of propaganda and an ambition of atheists. Thousands 
of churches have remained open in Russia since 1917; 
religion continues to be taught at home and God is still 
worshiped, not because the Communists wished to placate 
their foreign allies, but because the Russian people had 
successfully, before June 1940, resisted the narrow-brained 
atheists. This is a well-authenticated fact, admitted even 
in the official publications of Communists. 

The attack on Christianity in Russia brought forth too 
many sit-down strikes; it left farms unharvested, factories 
unmanned; it brought civil war. There were three great 
attacks on Christianity in Russia: in 1921, by confiscation 
of properties; in 1929, by destruction of churches and the 
prohibition of religious education; in 1937, by direct action 
against the clergy. Every attack was resisted by the Russian 
people with increasing success. Meantime, communism has 
degenerated into a dictatorship, not a democracy; economic- 
ally, it has become a bureaucratic form of state capitalism; 
as a doctrine of Karl Marx, it is no longer taught, even in 
the Soviet schools. Socially, the national spirit of Russia 
has reasserted itself. Christianity has survived better than 
communism in Russia. 

The problem of Russia is not for us to preserve Chris- 
tianity. The Russians are doing that. Russia crushes her 
enemies against her own breast. The atheists who have 
defiled her young will find their graves there also. 

The problem of Russia is to prevent a handful of atheists 
from representing, before the world, the Christian bone and 
sinew of the great body of the Russian giant. It would be 
a crime against Russia to accept atheists as the spokesmen 
of her people. A battle may be won with bullets, but a 
world civilization cannot be built without God. 

The problem of Russia is how to hasten a springtime 
when peddlers, young and gay, will be auctioning off with 
blithe contempt the bric-a-brac of atheism in the market 
squares of Moscow. That is a missionary problem for the 
Christian people of Russia and of the world. 
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The Russian people have successfully resisted the narrow-brained atheists, and have not been converted to atheism. Religion con- 
tinues to be taught in their homes, and God is still worshiped in thousands of churches that have remained open in Russia since 1917, 














Persian business seems to he ailing, too. 
A warrior from the bushes, Afghanistan 


CrnTRAL ASIA seems remote indeed to the shopgirl on her 
way to work along Fifth Avenue, or to the man who milks 
the cows on an Iowa farm. But let us journey in imagination 
to the very border, say to Kashmir, “where India rests her 
snowy head on Asia’s heart.” 

We are looking north from India. To the left are Afghan- 
istan and Iran, or Persia. Directly in front of us is southern 
Russia which, distinct from Russia proper, still further 
north, belongs within Central Asia. To the right is Tiber, 
and the bevy of little lands that cluster within Tibet’s tall 
shadows. Beyond Tibet is Chinese Turkestan. Throughout 
this whole vast area, with its population of fifty millions, the 
Cross of Christ is practically unknown. Taken as a whole, 
Central Asia represents the last region on the globe which 
still maintains stout barriers against the advance of the 
Christian message. 

“They are all such backward peoples,” we say. “They are 
so completely out of touch with realities.” 

In this we are mistaken. Some portions of Central Asia 
are still fast asleep in their yesterdays, but the age-old cul- 
tures which reign here are making contact with the modern 
world, and now throb with the quick, new beat of life. 
Tragically all this takes place without any of the ennobling 
influences of Christianity; indeed, with a freshly created 
anti-religious contempt born of atheistic communism. 


* * * * 


Iran really belongs to the Middle East, or to Western 
Asia, but we mention it because until recently Afghanistan, 
much of southern Russia, and northern India were in the 
Persian orbit. Persian was the language of the learned 
throughout these lands, and is still the court language in 
Afghanistan. In Iran, and consequently in Afghanistan, the 
example of Kemal Pasha, the strong man who built modern 
Turkey, was a potent influence. 

Kemal Pasha was anti-religious. He drove Moslemism 
from its powerful position in Turkey, and prompted the 
rulers of Iran and Afghanistan in their domains. In Iran 
Shah Pahlevi, being very clever, succeeded to a degree. The 
sovereigns of Afghanistan moved too rapidly, and a humble 
water-carrier led a rebellion which drove them from the 
throne. 
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In this article Father Considine tells us of 


fifty million people without heralds of the 


Christian message. Do you know where they live? 


By REV. JOHN J. CONSIDINE 


Afghanistan, however, is not returning to the past. 
Throughout its rock-hewn valleys there is hunger for a 
change. What a pity that no Christian missioner can as yet 
pass within its confines! 


* * * * 


Russia to many of us signifies a single vast area stretching 
from the Baltic and Black Seas to the Pacific, with a popula- 
tion of one hundred sixty-five millions. Instead, it is a 
mosaic of peoples, totalling 182 nationalities. In the days 
of the Tsars, the Government in Russia proper ruled badly 
all the outlying peoples, and thus was held in black hatred. 
The Bolsheviks, through the skill of Stalin, whose special 
task it was, won all these peoples to a workable relation 
to Moscow and awakened a fervor for modern progress 
which takes our breath away. 

That portion of Russia designated as Central Asia is 
more than half the size of the United States. It begins a 
hundred miles southwest of Stalingrad and extends to 
Chinese Turkestan. Much of it is gaunt steppes, but in the 
deep south near India it is rich and populous. This region 
has made amazing strides in modern farming and in the 
education of its children. In October 1941, in the defense 
of Moscow, a division from this sector held a road leading 
into the city, and died to the last man that the Germans 
might not enter their beloved capital. 

All of these Central Asians today are bred to the opinion 
that religion is a despicable thing. They were fiercely Moslem 
and, of course, still have the strain of Moslemism in their 
blood. The communists taught them first to destroy their 
traditional civil rulers, the beys, then, with exquisite 
delicacy, they insinuated hostility to the mullahs. Within 
a few years the power of Islam was overthrown. 

What chance has Christianity in this huge domain? 
Probably much more than we realize. One day, in this 
and in all the remainder of Russia, the memory of the 
true source and origin of the freedom and justice and 
security and abundance for which these peoples so exaltedly 
struggle will be evoked; a messenger will raise a Cross and 
cry, “Here is your real Liberator, here is the only One 
who can protect you enduringly, who can fully integrate 
the life—social, economic, religious—of your universe.” 









































Applauding a Kalmyk native dance festival, outer Mongolia. 


In Tibet, Sikkim, Bhutan, Nepal, and other lands to the 
right of us as we stand there in northern India facing 
Central Asia, the stirrings of new life are less vibrant. 

Still another region of Central Asia, however, is aroused. 
This is Chinese Turkestan or, as the Chinese like to call it, 
New Sinkiang. It is an immense land northeast of China 
proper, which counts some four millions. It has assumed 
great importance for China, because with the closing of the 
Burma Road it remains the last land route for war goods 
from America. Chiang Kai Shek is counting on it. Supplies 
can be carried to American depots in Iran or to northern 
India, say to the city of Srinagar, and then there follows 
a 2,000 mile trek through New Sinkiang to Kansu and 
thence to Chungking. This would be like going from 
Chicago to San Francisco by auto, passing through blister- 
ing deserts and scaling 18,000 foot mountain passes. 

New Sinkiang is prepared to do its part. Ten years ago 
the Japanese drove the Chinese army from Manchukuo, and 
among the fleeing soldiers was General Sheng Shih-tsai. He 
has become the master of New Sinkiang, has put some 
150,000 children in schools, has carried out two - score 
irrigation projects and increased the farm land tenfold, has 
opened up some fifty small factories, has introduced roads, 
radio, a daily newspaper, and has discovered precious metals. 
All this he has done in a way to give birth to genuine 
enthusiasm, where heretofore was only apathy. 

Only ten per cent of the inhabitants in New Sinkiang are 
Chinese. The remainder are a potpourri of many peoples, 
many religions. Today, no herald speaks for Christ in 
New Sinkiang or in any of these lands we have reviewed. 
Can we contemplate this scene, and remain unmoved? 





The glorious death of Father 
Gerard Donovan, slain by 
‘bandits in Manchukuo just 
five years ago, has become 
a story that grips Americans. 
As a youth, “Gerry” was a 
student at Maryknoll Junior 
College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 





WE are inclined to look upon Father “Gerry” Donovan 
as the type of young missioner that we desire to see 
perpetuated for the glory of the Church and its missions. 

He was serious-minded, unusually intelligent, clear- 
sighted, firmly willful, thoroughly devout, worshipfully 
humble; yet familiar and easily intimate with the things 
of God as if he were at home in both worlds (if there 
are two) of Eternity and Time. 

He was gay, and untouched by the melancholy of pride. 
His courage seemed to be a part of something else—not 
a virtue developed laboriously to triumph over inclinations 
of fear. It was a chuckling courage which seemed to guard 
the secret of its bubbling vivacity; a courage that mirrored 














This picture was taken when Bishop 
Lane visited Father “Gerry’s” mission 
in Fushun to administer the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. Next day bandits came, 











WHEN THE SORGHUM WAS HIGH 


the vision of his clear-eyed, penetrating faith. He detracted 
from the importance of things that concerned himself by 
touching them with an effectively deceptive casualness. 

We can imagine him, without complaint, calm under 
what must have been excessively cruel suffering. But we 
rather believe that at the end, when he knew that death was 
near—his release from pain and his crown of martyrdom— 
he, for perhaps the only time in his life, gave full-throated 
as well as full-hearted expression to his faith and hope 
and love in Jesus Christ, the Lord of his missionary soul. 

If there be pride in heaven, the souls of our Founders 
were filled with it as they led this little brave boy-soul to the 
throne of God. 











Japanese soldiers, combing the hillsides on February 11, 
1938, found the mutilated, frozen body of Father “Gerry.” 
It was shipped home and welcomed in San Francisco by 
Archbishop Mitty. Today it rests in God’s Acre at Mary- 
knoll—an incentive to do greater things in winning souls. 


From early October to late January, 
Father “Gerry” was led through snow- 
covered Manchu hills in cold, sub-zero 
weather and sold by one band of marau- 
ders to another. A price of $50,000 was 
placed on his head. Unwell, unfed, he 
became a liability on the bandits’ hands. A 
sapling branch, a rope—and the young sol- 
dier of Christ joined the army of martyrs. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


WHY MISSIONS? There is something about the soul-stirring and revolu- 
When the question comes as to why foreign-mission tionizing message of redemption that necessitates its com- 
work should be done, we can only suppose that the ques- munication to men through men—and indeed through 
tioner believes the Church would make greater progress women, as the history of every completely successful and 
by not doing it; for, after all, there is no middle ground evenly developed mission field attests. There are methods 
between these two alternatives. You either do it, or you and methods, but Christ knew that the mere recruiting and 
don't. The choice depends on whether its performance or sending of His chosen missioners, trained in His school 
its Omission promises more for God, souls, and the Church. and aided by His grace, was the one vital requirement for 
Evidently the Church itself, put on record by all the getting the work done; and that from it all else, through 
Popes in its long history, has held for the performance, since trying and hoping, through failing and succeeding, would 
mission advance has been its established policy for nineteen _ eventually follow. 
hundred years. If you wish to go farther back than that, To see missioners in action is to realize this truth. Not 
you immediately come upon the direct precept of Christ all are apostles; not many are geniuses; not any, perhaps, 
commanding, and this is so full and sufficient a reason are saints. Not all are even carpenters and cooks, and some 
that it is the only one the Church has ever bothered about. do not know enough to give a baby worm-medicine. Not 
However, you can plumb more deeply still, if you like, all, in short, are fully equipped, by nature and training, for 
and ask why Christ commanded a method whose efficiency all the psychological, physical, and practical demands that 
is apparently open to question, since there are those who may confront them in the course of their work. But all 
think the Church would make better progress without it. possess the main thing—a glowing human personality 
To this difficulty we can only make answer that we do not consecrated for a lifework of service to others. Thus they 
know with any exhaustive penetration, but we feel that are doers and tryers, planners and hopers, fighters and 
Christ knew with the fullness of divine comprehension.  stickers—even when they are not conquerors and proficients. 
Obviously, there is something He fathomed about human The ideal they embody speaks to all around them even in 
nature and human affairs that told Him His Church would _ their failures, redolent with the fragrance distilled from a 
fare better by going and teaching all nations than it would — life that receives not, but gives. 
by staying at home and concentrating on one nation. St. Aidan’s and Southampton knew them, Forest Park 
If Christ had not disclosed His method, it would have been and the North Shore Road, and the combing breakers of 
logical enough to adopt, or at least to try, the other method. _ the Pacific slope; they came from every bustling city and 
We have known human enterprises that succeeded by stay- basking farm that dots their gracious land. But now you 
ing at home, and conceivably it could be the case with the find them on the desert sands and in the wilderness, in 
Church. The trouble is that He Who knew the whole teeming villages and stifling marts, up strange rivers and 


story told us differently. It could be, but it isn’t. wandering the forest paths. Everywhere they speak to men 
of the Faith that upholds and the love that compels them, 
BEST METHOD by voice and service and every action. So it is that the life 


There are many conceivable ways, many tested methods, brought on earth by the Saviour passes around the world 
of spreading the Gospel and building up the Church, but to enter the veins of the people, channeled by the selfless 
the best and most basic will always remain the simple  oblation of the souls He has chosen. 
formula laid down by Christ Himself when He said, “As The missioners learn and unlearn many mission methods, 
the Father has sent me, I also send you.” (John XX:21). but they themselves are the best mission method of all. 
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February, THE FIELD AFAR 


Yes, they are on their way, after a fond farewell and a 
“Hasta la vista’ to family and friends. They were 52 strong, 
this latest band of merry Maryknollers to be assigned to all 
points south of the border. With 52 assigned, and 20 already 
there (in Bolivia! ), it means there are 28 to go before 
the end of the summer, to complete our first 100 to Latin 
America during one year. We're thrilled to send them on 
their way, but there’s a lot more to the story than that! 
Railroad tickets, steamship tickets, donkey tickets, canoe 
tickets, plus all the equipment that each missioner has to 
bring with him, add up to a cool $500 for each. 

You don’t have to get into higher mathematics to figure 
out that, for 100 strong, the bill will be just an even 
$50,000. Where shall we get $50,000? Frankly, we don’t 
know! We won't steal it, you may be sure. We hate to 
borrow! So, the only thing left is to beg it. And, even at 
that, we think that begging it isn’t quite proper. If 100 
young Americans will volunteer to devote the rest of their 
lives to work in steaming jungles, on frozen mountain 
wastes in the wilderness, among primitive tribes, certainly 
there must be a few 100 others over the width and breadth 
of this comfortable land of ours who will not wait to have 
someone knock at their doors and beg the fare for these 
missioners. 

They'll want to “knock at our door,” and ask for the 









if 100 are willing to go and teach all nations, there must be a few 100 others who will send them, Will you be one of them? 


privilege of sending a missioner on his way! Our address 
is below, and the “welcome mat” is at the door, and the 
door can take those knocks! If you can’t knock in person, 
use the little form below—our not too reasonably exact 
facsimile of the dear old “brass knocker.” 


a 

Yes, they are on their way. They have gone! Why did 
they go? Because Christ said, “Go!” That was enough for 
them! But in the heart of each of them is the glad con- 
viction that theirs is a great privilege: not to destroy, but 
to build; not to spread tragedy and sadness, but to take 
new life and hope to the wounded, the sick, the hungry, the 
orphan, the homeless, the aged, the blind, the crippled, the 
broken in body and spirit . . . Isn't it a light in the dark- 
ness, that there are young Americans ready and anxious to 
devote their lives to bring peace to the world, while so 
many millions are making great sacrifices to spread death, 
destruction, and hatred over the face of the earth? 

If you cannot give your life, would you be willing to 
make some sacrifices to see that at least one of these 52 
missioners reaches that corner of the world to which Mary- 
knoll, in the name of the Holy Father, has assigned him? 
We need $500 to pay for the fare and equipment of each. 
Any gift, large or small, will be most welcome! 


Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 


each of them. 


PSL a 000 CTC ee EE 








The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 





I am interested in helping to send your latest 
group of missioners to the fields afar. I am happy 
to enclose $....... toward the $500 needed for 


My Name ........ Riae qudieie tne 5 Reenereeelt 

















“With malice toward none, with charity for all... let us strive 


on to finish the work we are in; ... to achieve and cherish a just 


and a lasting peace with... all nations.” 


Livinc under a Constitution sanctioning freedom of wor- 
ship and freedom of religious education, the Catholics of 
the United States have had no national need to form 
themselves into a political group. Nor have they permitted 
themselves to be forced into a social separation by various 
bigotries and prejudices of certain, transient minorities in 
the United States. They have avoided political segregation 
and separatism. Catholics exercise the fullness of their 
citizenship in their own individual right and Christian 
conscience. Yet, because of their common Faith, they have 
viewpoints and principles in common. 

Few, if any, fail now to realize that, in the vaunted 
progress of the recent past, there was much that was 
illusory and superficial and intellectually decadent. Too 
often, information was accepted as knowledge; catch 
phrases were substitutes for principles; the technique of 
the physical sciences was transferred, insanely, to human 
responsibility; economic practices and political policies 
were developed as if each enjoyed, inherently, the ethics 
of its own justification, as if each were an autonomous 
department of human life. 

Indeed, nothing distinguished the conceptual character 
of the past generation so much as the assumption of isola- 
tionism: the assumption that there was no one central fact 
or value uniting every facet of human activity; that there 
was no fundamental law governing all human expression 
and activity. Specialization had lost itself and its perspective, 
in the study of single aspects of life divorced from human 
conduct and excised from human nature. 

Some said man was an economic, or a political, or an 
endocrine, or a mechanical animal, or just an evolutionary 
animal about to become something else. The Catholic 
Church said man was all of this and more—the Catholic 
Church said he was a man who had to exercise the moral 
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— Abraham Lincoln 


responsibilities of his manhood. 

Some said the interpretation of history was economic, or 
technological, or political; that nations or races were a law 
unto themselves, distinct entities enjoying transcendent 
privileges and powers; that nations or races were to be 
classified as the more evolved or less evolved, as biologically 
superior or inferior. The Catholic Church said that nations 
were the human beings that composed them, and that 
nations, therefore, were bound by the same moral laws 
that bound the individual man and the individual woman. 


- 


In a world divided against itself in the name of progress 
and knowledge, in a world conscious of its differences and 
proud of its isolating antagonisms, conflict was inevitable. 
It was inevitable within nations as among domestic groups; 
it was inevitable between nations as represented by their 
governments. There was no universally accepted moral law 
operating for all human beings and for all governments 
precisely on the basis that all were human and all were 
responsible to a Divine Creator. There was no moral law 
so unhesitatingly accepted throughout the world that its 
violation would arouse immediate indignation and require 
corrective punishment. Many deeply sincere students of 
social theory failed utterly to realize that society cannot be 
organized for security and progress by tricks of technocracy, 
or by the bookkeeping of socialism. They failed to compre- 
hend the simple fact that mankind, national and inter- 
national, can be organized for social and political welfare 
only on the unchanging basis of Christian morality. That 
lacking, human society cannot be organized at all. 

In these days, the sacrifices of war and the life-and-death 
awareness of our own peril have sharpened minds to an 
objective appreciation of the fundamental realities of ex- 
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“Let us have faith that right makes might, and... dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 


istence. As a nation, we are now struggling to preserve, and 
to vindicate for the future, the moral sanctity of the human 
individual. 


o 


To state the issue, simply to define the aim, is in itself 
a triumph. To name the issue of the war as a moral issue 
is to make men all over the globe, and ourselves among 
them, conscious of the horror of living in a world in which 
men and women would be creatures of an omnipotent state, 
mere instruments of another’s power, mere biological or 
economic or racial pawns, without destiny, without dignity, 
without a soul. Whatever the immediate circumstances of 








the war’s beginning, whatever the tactics that precipitated 
the aggression, the issue has been joined, not in economics, 
not in politics, but in the moral estimate of the human 
race. This issue surmounts all partisan considerations of 
particular groups, all ambitions of governments; it reaches 
to the summit of human character; it embroils humanity 
in a civil war to determine once—and, pray God, this time 
for always—whether all men, or only some, are free; whether 
God, or only some state, makes the laws of human conduct. 
This has become the paramount issue of the global war; it 
must become the only basis of the global peace. 

The forces of secularism (which are always narrowly 
bigoted and unmoral) are already scheming to seize ma- 











terial advantages from the holocaust of the youthful dead. 
These secularists are without shame; they are without de- 
cency of sentiment. Secularism reaches its full flower in 
Nazism, and as we fight the one we must fight the other. 
Nazism uses force; secularism uses only cunning and 
cynical sophistication for the attainment of its material 
purposes. Peace terms for the world written by either 
secularism or Nazism would be the death certificate of 
Christian civilization. 

It is neither our aim, nor within the province of our 
competence, to devise a political instrument for the main- 
tenance of a secure peace with justice. But, it must be 
recognized by all that any policy or diplomatic instru- 
mentality for internatienal order, not founded on moral 
principles, will bring no constructive peace, but only another 
wat. 

The moral rights of nations must be safeguarded and 
their moral obligations must be honored, if the victory of 
peace is to be lastingly won. If the new order is not based 
on international morality, what can it be based on and 
remain human? Unless a charter of moral standards is 
adopted by the nations who will make the peace, the words 
of their treaty might as well be writ in water. 

Accordingly, we desire to suggest a summary specification 
of national rights and obligations which may serve as a 
criterion: 


1.) Nations, represented by their constituted govern- 
ments, acquire a legal equality unaffected by race, 
religion, or material resources. 


2.) Nations, properly constituted, acquire by natural 
process a condition of sovereignty and a liberty 
of action consonant with the’ demands of their 
own self-preservation and progress, yet regulated 
in exercise by the precepts of moral conduct, the 
inalienable rights of others, and the transcendent 
welfare of that humanity shared by all as members 
of a world household. 

3.) Nations, like individuals, enjoy the right to acquire 

legitimately, and to maintain securely, possession 

and control of operation of lands and material 


~~ 


resources necessary to the maintenance of national 
and family life and conducive to human progress 
through an advancing standard of living. 


4.) Among nations, the political form of legal estab- 
lishment, the governmental organization and the 
niethods of selecting official personnel, are proper 
objects of private domestic concern, subject only 
to the moral equities. 





5.) Political institutions of nations, though diversely 
fashioned to suit national conditions and tempera- 
ments, should be similarly purposed to serve evenly 
and justly the rights of all citizens, the protection 
of their domestic security, and the confirmation 
of their liberty within the limits of the common 
good, but with the exception of such forfeitures 
of personal freedom as natural catastrophe may 
compel or the interests of national defense judi- 
ciously command. 


6.) The racial origin of nations confers neither a title 
to unmerited superiority nor an excuse for dis- 
crimination. 


7.) Peace between nations is not acquired by negation 
of action, but must be won and conserved by 
moral vigilance, mutual political confidence, and 
economic toleration, practiced in normal relations 
and applied through arbitration for a solution of 
such conflicts as are inevitable when the activities 
of growing nations are quickened by ideals of 
betterment, 


8.) Mutual relations among the family of nations 
should be regulated by peaceful processes. But, 
for defense against attack that threatens national 
freedom or security or existence, the protective 
use of force may be invoked to resist the evil 
which, if unchecked, may lay waste the foundations 
of society. 


These principles have been ignored and violated through- 
out the world. For the safety of mankind, public opinion 
must make them inviolate; it must place them beyond the 
reach of any dictator, or imperialist or pressure group. 


a 


To the victims of the violation of human rights, to the 
peoples of Austria, of Czechoslovakia, of Jugoslavia, of 
Poland, of France, of China, of Belgium, of Holland, of 
Greece, of Denmark, of Ukrania, of the Philippines, and 
of the East Indies; to the persecuted Jewish people; to the 
innocent children, orphaned and homeless and hungry; to 
the mothers of the imprisoned and oppressed; to the parents 
of the nameless yet beloved dead; to the sorrowing of the 
world overwhelmed with griefs—we extend our prayerful 
pity and our devout sympathy, petitioning Almighty God, 
the Man of Sorrows, to take them, all of them, to the 
Heart of His consoling love and let them share the miracle 
of His own chastisement. 
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THEY ASK FOR PRAYERS 


"You'd be surprised,” writes a serviceman, “how religious soldiers are. When any 
moment you may be blown up, you worry a little about whether you'll be blown to 
heaven or to hell.” Many other letters, a few of which are listed below, attest this fact. 


Guadalcanal. “Life is just the slightest 
bit uncertain in this part of the world— 
for some strange reason. Am depending 
on your prayers to pull me through.” 


—Corp. D.V. 


U. S. Army Air Forces. “Please pray for 
me, that God may keep me close to Him 
and protect me wherever I go.” 


—Pv. L. S. L. 


New Caledonia. “We have come through 
quite a bit so far, and I’m sure that all 
the while the prayers of you folks at 
home were being answered. Ever since 
we left New York, in January, 1941, we 
have had an evening Rosary.”—Pvt. M. C. 


Newark, N. J. “Thank you again, Father, 
for everything, including your kind pray- 
ers, which I know are the means of my 
keeping a straight course a good many 
times.”—Pvt. S. L. 


Camp Berkeley, Texas, “The one in- 
tention I need prayers for is that my soul 
may be O.K. when I enter battle. Then 
I shall not be afraid to die.”—Sgt. J. J. S. 


Hawaiian Islands, Medical Regiment 
“Have met some Maryknoll Sisters who 
are doing wonderful work here. I want 
to thank you for your kind remembrance 
of us boys in the service.”—Pvz. T. S. 


Camp Gordon, Ga. “On the 21st of this 
month I shall have completed one year 
in the Army. Please say a Mass in thanks- 
giving for the blessings I have received 
during the past year. I should also like 
to have two Masses read each month: one 
for the intention that the world may soon 
experience a just peace; and the second 
Mass to be read in thanksgiving for a 
just peace.”—Pvt. J. L. 


Quantico, Va. “Keep the Marines in 
mind, won’t you, Father?”—Sgz. L. F. S. 


Somewhere in the Pacific. “Was glad 
to hear you will remember me and all the 
boys in this conflict. I’ve been very lone- 
some and discouraged, but your prayers 
have helped me to go on.”—Pvz. U. S. B. 


Chanute Field, Ill. “Will you remem- 
ber me a little in your prayers, Father, so 
that, at some time when I may forget to 
pray, you will pull me through?” 

—Prt. F.C. L. 


The “folks back home,” too, are so- 
liciting prayers for their soldier sons: 


Boston, Mass. “I want to ask your 
prayers for three of my sons who are 
already in the service, and a fourth about 
to enlist. One is in Africa. We realize 
that it’s only prayers that count now. I am 
resigned if God wills to take them during 
this war, and pray only that they will be 
prepared to meet their Redeemer. I mean 
it!”"—Anon. 


Maumee, Ohio. “Please say two Masses 
fer my son. He has been unable to attend 
Mass or receive the Sacraments for seven 
months. He is on an island in the Pacific, 
where there is no chaplain.”—Mrs. F. W. 


West Roxbury, Mass. “One of our 
sons who is at sea has asked that we send 
him no gifts, but that we offer prayers 
for him and for peace. Will you have a 
Mass said for him, please?”—Mrs. J. A. M. 


Butte, Mont. “Enclosed find $5 in mem- 
ory of my dear son, Lt. F. M. This was 
the only favor he asked of me. His last 
words were, ‘I mustn’t forget my Mary- 
knollers’."—Mrs. F. M. 
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A LETTER from his mother 
asks prayers for the soul of 
Chaplain Lawrence A. Gough, 
killed in a plane crash at Nash- 
ville, Ga. Father Gough was 
formerly stationed at St. Mary’s 
Church, Yonkers, New York. 








Wh 1s Payoh 


Div you ever meet an Uzbek? Did a Basala Mpasu 
ever call at your house? Certainly you have never 
encountered a Batak, or a Tasmanian, or a Saka, or 
a Hova. Yet you and I, and men generally, are wont 
to refer to “‘we the people,” with an easy familiarity, 
as if the phrase represented folk who are passingly 
well known to us. 

Truth is, “we the people,” is one of the oft-repeated 
expressions which, taken in their true sense and sub- 
jected to a little analysis, emphasize the limitations 
of our knowledge regarding even the fundamental 
things of the world in which we live. In comparison 
with food, or clothing, or automobiles, or books, or 
the multiplication table, how much more impor- 
tant are the people of the earth, the only creatures 
graced with immortality, the only beings except God 
Himself with whom we are to associate not only 
in this brief life, but throughout the life to come. 


THE CHINESE Because we picture most of the 450,000,000 
Chinese as wretchedly poor and undefended, we are tempted 
to think of them as beggars at our door, but not as brothers 


v 


in our family. Hu Shih, the Chinese philosopher and former 
Ambassador to the United States, has an answer for this. “I have 
heard that rich men may not enter the Kingdom of Heaven,” he 
says, “but I have failed to see why poverty should disqualify a 
people from creating their own Kingdom on Earth.” The real Cath- 
olic sees Christ, our Elder Brother, in the poorest beggar on earth. 


pauses 


Lincoln’s unconscious democracy was reflected in 
a dream he once had. He thought he was in a 
great assembly, and in passing he heard some- 
one say, “He is a common-looking fellow.” In his 
dream, Lincoln turned to the man, answering: 
“Friend, the Lord prefers common-looking people; 


that is why He made so many of them.” 


It is not especially important that we know the 
particular label which each group of people bears. 
An Uzbek, who dwells in southern Russia, probably 
never heard of an Irishman, or a Welshman, or a 
Basque. But, if we do well our work of giving 
Christian ideals to the world, (Continued on page 26) 
y North America, South America, Australia, South Africa, and 

in many communities of Europe and Asia. Their gift to the 
world is, above all, understanding, particularly an understanding 
of man’s enduring spiritual heritage. For the thoughtful child of 
Erin, “we the people” does not mean “we, the privileged people,” 
but “we, God’s people.” He makes no distinction between color, or 


race, or flag, but seeks to be an interpreter par excellence of bound- 
less catholicity. 


THE IRISH Sons of Ireland dwell today in Eire and also in 





THE INDIAN The people of India are diversified in race, 

language and religion: their home-land reaches from the frosty 

Himalayas to the tropical Indian Ocean. Only a fractional per- 
centage of the Indians are Catholics. When the Catholic uses the 
expression ‘‘we the people” he thinks of the 350,000,000 people of 
India as his brethren and desires for them the same comforts— 
spiritual, social, and economic—which Christ meant for American, 
European, and Asiatic, when He said, “I will refresh you.” 


THE SCANDINAVIAN For children of the Church, the 

Scandinavians represent a portion of Western peoples most 

completely cut off from union with, and sympathy toward, 
Rome. In civil affairs we assume as a matter of course our oneness 
with these peoples, but in religious matters we accept as foregone 
our separation. In the thoroughly integrated world unity which 
represents Christ’s ideal, both they and we must accustom ourselves 
to contemplating the beauty-of complete oneness. 





THE AMERICAN Ordinarily, when we use the expression 

“we the people” we are thinking of the American people— 

134,000,000 free, vigorous, educated, secure individuals bound 
together under the Stars and Stripes. The day must come when 
“we the people” will mean to us equal aspirations for the two 
billion inhabitants of the globe. The true Catholic does not merely 
recognize the right of American, European, Asiatic, African to the 
same privileges in life; he labors and sacrifices to get his neighbor 
these privileges, for Christ teaches him to do so. 


THE JEW The Jews of the world number at most only 
20,000,000. However, the smallest colony of Jews becomes 
with seeming disproportion a factor in the life of the com- 
munity. Toward no other single people on the globe have so many 
men reacted with such consistent violence. In his “City of God,” 
Saint Augustine says: ‘It cannot be believed that He (God) would 
have willed the kingdoms of men to be outside the laws of His 
Providence.” God has made the Jew our brother, and he has fixed 
a place that is rightfully his in every man’s affections. 
































THE RUSSIAN We refer glibly to the gross materialism 


that has beset the 165,000,000 inhabitants of Russia. A 
believer in communism has said: “The spiritual world of 
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contemporary Russia is above all an answer to the search for one 
center for the unification and integration of life.’ But atheistic 
communism cannot supply that center. The heart of man, created 
for God, is not at rest until it rests in Him. Some day we shall 
“integrate” the great Russian people in Christ, and give them what 
they so ardently desire. 








WE THE PEOPLE (Continued) 


the Uzbek will have the same brotherly feeling and 
kindly interest toward a man in County Cork or in 
the Pyrenees that we, as good Christians, have toward 
this dweller on the borders of Afghanistan. This will 
be a practical outcome of world Christianity. 

Either we shall succeed in winning mankind, or 
others will succeed; for others are not unmindful of 
the full sweep of the phrase, “we the people.” The 
Communist thinks not only of the Uzbek within the 
borders of Russia, but of the Tasmanian in the far 
southern seas and of the Hova on the island of 
Madagascar. But the Communist is not thinking of 
those people in terms of equal fellowship under t!:c 
common Fatherhood of God. His doctrine of power 
prescinds from any doctrine of human fellowship, 
and he denies any Fatherhood of God. 

In the late 1920’s and early 1930's, a man named 
Haushofer developed a center of research in Munich 
known as the Institute of Geopolitics and there he 
developed a streamlined, false science of earth- 
politics, systematizing a mass of data on the entire 
world, which he regarded as a single whole. A thou- 
sand experts worked for him, and investigators went 
forth over the seven seas. His institute became one 
ot the principal instruments of Adolf Hitler, but not 
to draw men together in Christian love. Geopolitics 
was to furnish the Nazi master plan for the conquest 
of the world. 

Alarmed or disgusted with these selfish schemes 
for subjugation, many thoughtful men have sought 
to evolve counter-schemes. They tell us these are for 
freedom. There is, for instance, the plan of Professor 
Spykman of Yale. Spykman accepts the geopolitical 
theory, first evolved by the Englishman, Mackinder, 
that Germany will dominate the world if she sets 
herself up in the “Heartland,” western Russia and 


THE MOSLEM We read Walter Scott’s novels with their 

scenes from the Crusades, and we see the Moslem as one 
of Christianity’s great enemies. How few of us dream of fighting 
to win for him equal privileges of life with ourselves? Despite 
his martial past and his fanatical hatred of us Christians, the Moslem 
is our brother. If we do not see him as such, we fall as far short as he 
in doing justice to our fellow man. When we say, “we the people,” 
we include the 200,000,000 Moslems of Asia and Africa. Win- 
ning them is one of the missioner’s most heartbreaking problems. 
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eastern Europe. He insists that the United States 
must meet power politics by power politics, and con- 
trive to keep the “Heartland” from ever falling into 
any one nation’s hands. He would create a balance 
of power, much like that England has exercised in 
Europe, by being warm toward one group of nations 
and cold toward the rest, in order that the one may 
stalemate the other. 

Some writers propose that America and England 
make themselves so mighty that they will exercise the 
same overwhelmingly preponderant power through- 
out the world that ancient Rome exerted throughout 
its dominions, to keep all peoples “free.” 

But why not try to avoid having “master” nations, 
and seek to establish some sort of political relation- 
ships among the peopies that will correspond to the 
religious relationship of the Kingdom of God? 

As an ideal at which to aim, this is eminently 
practical. It emphasizes, as have the Popes so many 
times, the principles of justice and charity, which 
show equal deference to the human dignity of the 
Uzbek, the Tasmanian, the Hova, the Irishman, and 
the Basque. 

Pope Pius XII said recently: “The nations are not 


destined to break the unity of the human race, but 


rather to enrich and embellish it by the sharing of 
their own peculiar gifts, which can be possible and 
efficacious only when a mutual love and a lively sense 
of charity unite all the sons of the same Father and 
all those redeemed by. the same Divine Blood.” 

I recall a sunshiny morning in Italy when I stood 
on a hilltop in Assisi and gazed toward Perugia. 

“Perugia and Assisi were once deadly enemies,” 
observed my companion. “Volumes have been written 
about the wars between them.” 

“Wars between two such sleepy little towns!” I 
rejoined. “How unbelievable!” 

Today, we find it difficult to believe that the tiny 
European states of the Middle Ages could have made 
serious war upon one another. Perhaps the day will 
come when all nations of the earth will accept a for- 
mula for a warless international order. In the Middle 
Ages, it was the event of a lifetime for the ordinary 
peasant to journey into the next valley. Today’s men 
circle the globe in the time it once took to travel 
from Rome to Milan. Language, customs, points of 
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view, quickly tend to coérdinate when men see much 
of each other. While race will remain always as a 
distinction, and cultures should continue to enrich 
the world with their differentiations, great steps are 
due which should draw the peoples of the earth 
toward better understanding. 

No factor can mean more for this world under- 
standing than that of religion. Force of arms will 
never bring union; it is apt to breed hatred. Language 
and customs, business, education, are secondary to that 
which puts in each man’s heart his moral integrity, 
his love for God, his love for his neighbor. “We the 
people” must feel the glow in our hearts which makes 
us One in our regard for all mankind, uniting us 
throughout the Americas, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and the islands of the seas. 





THE EAST INDIAN Until Japan moved down from the 
Philippines to conquer the Netherlands East Indies, our 
ideas of the island world of the Pacific were hazy indeed. The 


t 


photograph of a Javanese is a fit symbol of the forgotten tens of 
millions over the earth whom Christ calls our brethren. White or 
black, clothed or naked, learned or ignorant, it is the immortal 
soul in man that makes him our brother, that gives him the right 
to be free, to be educated, to strive equally with ourselves to 
possess the good things of life. 











The farsighted wisdom of Mother Church in 








raising up a native clergy is particularly 





evident today in all the occupied areas. 





How fare the missions in occupied territories? That has 
been the question put by many of late. To be sure, condi- 
tions are far from ideal, but mission work still continues, 
despite serious handicaps. Our greatest consolation is to 
know that native priests and Sisters are valiantly carrying 
on in sections where, because of the war, missioners from 
America and Europe have been either interned or deported. 
There are also still Irish, Spanish, Italian, French, and 
German missioners, permitted by the Japanese to remain 
when priests of nations considered hostile to Japan were 
expelled. 

The following brief message was recently radioed from 
Chungking by Maryknoll’s Father Mark Tennien: 

“Chekiang has many fine Chinese priests already in charge 
of old missions. These native priests and Catholics, who have 
seen their churches and charitable institutions wiped off the 
landscape, will have to rebuild where today nothing remains 
but charred ruins and shambles. But they will do it!” 

The great objective of Catholic missioners among the 
peoples of every country into which they go is to build up 
a native clergy. In China, for instance, there are 20 native 


Native priests, Brothers, and Sisters 
are bravely assuming new duties in 
lands where many others once worked. 


MISSIONS IN 


bishops, and over 2,000 native priests, working among more 
than 3,500,000 Catholics. It is difficult to estimate how 
many of these native clergy are in the occupied areas, but 
it is a tremendous guarantee of the continuance of religion 
that even a small number should be there, ministering to 
the needs of souls and keeping alive the flame of faith. 

Over 7,000 native daughters of the Orient are now 
working among the millions of afflicted men, women, and 
children in their own land; but if missioners had not gone 
to fields afar to blaze the trail, there would be few if any 
native nuns today. 

When Bishop Paschang of Kongmoon, China, was taken 
by Japanese troops and conducted to Macao, one of hi: 
first thoughts was for his native nuns. He sent this message 
back to the missioner representing him in his vicariate 

“The one point upon which I wish to insist is that the 
group of young women who are preparing for our Chinese 
Sisterhood be kept intact and at their task, no matter what 
other sacrifices must be made. For the very reason that the 
future is overcast with doubt, we must realize that the heart 
of our task lies in strengthening the Church’s Chinese forces 
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By REV. JAMES G. 


in these days as thoroughly and as quickly as possible.” 

Among Maryknoll priests still working in Free China, 
are a few who have had to flee the occupied zones. A 
message recently received from China voices the hopeful 
attitude of these young exiles, temporarily banished from 
their missions: 

“They reminisce about the soil they have tilled, the 
garden where they have labored to make the Faith grow. 
It will not die. The blight may retard its growth, but the 
gardeners are waiting to return. They will go marching 
back with China’s hosts to the cities, towns, and hinterlands, 
to teach and to help after war and hatred have come to 
exhaustion.” 

In Indo-China and Siam the number of native priests, 
1,376, is over three times that of the 457 priests who 
came as missioners from other countries. In the midst of the 
great upheaval which has afflicted that part of the world 
for more than a year, these Indo-Chinese and Siamese priests 
have been able to console and serve their people, and to 
resist every effort to undermine their faith. 

In the South Sea Islands, Java, and other parts of the 
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hi Idiers at Mass before they leave for service at the front. 


KELLER 


East Indies, the proportion of native priests, unfortunately, 
is very small. Only 22 out of the 889 Catholic clergy in 
that zone are native-born. The others come from various 
parts of Europe, and a few from the United States. 

Since no contact whatever can be made with the Philip- 
pines, it is impossible to report accurately on the state 
of the Church there. The people on those Islands are so 
loyally Catholic, and are shepherded by so many of their 
own native priests, that it seems safe to say that little 
permanent harm to religion can be done there. 

A few Maryknoll missioners are still in those Islands, 
unheard from, but safe, we hope and pray. Father Russell 
Hughes was in Manila; and down in Cebu were Fathers 
Robert Sheridan, Timothy Daley, and William McCarthy. 
Concerning them, and Father William Cummings, who 
made such a brave stand on Bataan, we have heard nothing 
for over a year now. 

They will have much of sorrow and tragedy to relate. 
But they will also tell us, as will our priests in other 
lands, of how nobly and valiantly the native priests 
served their God and their people in their greatest stress. 








A pincy tramp steamer pushed slowly through the southern 
latitudes of the Pacific. The captain leaned on the port rail, 
smoking a final pipe with his sole passenger, as the two men 
watched a halter of long, low islands that rose dimly out 
of the sea. From the largest of the group, a small pin point 
of light pierced the darkness. The captain removed the pipe 
from his mouth. 

“That's old Carey Loftus winkin’ at us,” he said. “They 
say he can see through the dark like a panther. He’s a devil, 
that man, a devil if there ever was one on this earth.” 

“Do you know him?” the passenger asked. 

“I know him as well as anybody does. Even the old Padre, 
Father Le Buff, never gets a nod from him when they meet 
in the village. The Padre buys his supplies at Carey’s store, 
but I've never seen the two men speak. We take a cargo 
in there tomorrow morning.” 

“That's interesting. May I ask what the cargo consists of?” 

“Well, that’s a funny thing.” The captain showed a slight 
enthusiasm. “We used to carry nothing but the ordinary 
staples, but this year there are five big cases of kids’ toys.” 

“Perhaps the old boy is getting soft,’ the passenger 
ventured. 
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NOTONY 


By REV. ROBERT W. GARDNER 





The captain laughed shortly. “Not Carey Loftus,” he 
said. “Carey Loftus is a devil, if I ever saw one.” 


Carey Loftus had come to the South Seas so many years 
ago that the natives thought he had always been there. He 
was powerful, in a sense. That is, he was physically strong; 
and his forcefulness was enhanced by a deep, unfriendly 
silence which was his most dominant characteristic. His 
store was a square, ugly-looking, wooden building and atop 
it a beacon light burned, called by the seamen “the wink 
of Carey Loftus.” The natural harbor was deep and good, but 
it had a treacherous entrance, and the more prudent captains 
never attempted it without a pilot. 

Inside the store, a cluster of simple household goods 
swarmed over the shelves. There was no attempt at making 
it attractive; dry goods, cooking utensils, carbide lamps, 
tobacco, and tins of fuel oil were lined out in careless 
abandon. Several native clerks attended the customers. They 
were well trained, and carried on the business while Carey 
Loftus sat at a table desk in the rear of the store. 

Although he was not behind a partition, the owner had 
become so much a part of the fixtures that the customers 
no longer paid attention to him, unless he left his chair 
and walked into the main body of the store. Then they drew 
out of his way. Usually, however, Carey Loftus sat out the 
hours in his own little niche. A large, wooden-framed clock 
ticked behind him, and a series of dusty ledgers were at 
his side. A bottle of whiskey stood close at hand and, 
although he was by no means a drunkard, he drank heavily 
every day. 
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There was no animating purpose left in the man; his life 
was savorless, saltless, and crept through the deadly days 
and monotonous years like a sluggish thing. The only time 
he became sanguine was when he was filled with hatred. 
Probably Loftus had some hard, cruel thing on his mind, but 
he was never known to speak of it. The island people, with 
whom he conducted his business, were simple and kindly; 
they were much like children in many respects and he, in his 
position of importance, was a blight upon their happiness. 

The only other white man on the island was Father 
Le Buff. He traveled through all the islands of the group 
in a small sail boat, piloted by a native boy. There was no 
church on the island, and he usually said Mass in a fairly 
large thatched hut. 

Between the two white men of the islands there was 
a strange similarity. They were both tall and rugged, and 
competence was noticeable in each. Possibly there was no 
positive enmity between the men, but Loftus treated the 
priest with the same haughty contempt he displayed towards 
the natives. 

The happiness of the people was obvious when they 
gathered around the missioner. They were gay, voluble, and 
blithe, and their love for the Padre was genuine. Whenever 
his boat came into sight, the entire village was at the dock 
to meet him. 

But there was another side to these people. They were 
from the depths of the forest, and sometimes the fire of 
hidden cruelty burned within their eyes. They became 
primitive creatures who killed when the drums of their 
ancestors set their minds throbbing in savagery. Sometimes 
they looked like this as Carey Loftus passed, but habits 
of long standing break with difficulty, and they accepted 
him as something evil that it was useless to fight. They 
even conceded him a certain amount of authority. 

One day, as one of his clerks was carrying a large jug 
of molasses across the store, he stumbled and went sprawl- 
ing. The molasses jug rolled at full speed toward Carey 
Loftus, and broke with a muffled crash against the leg of 
his desk. 

The native clerk was terror-stricken. From a crouching 
position on the floor, he watched Loftus’s face. Loftus waited 
while the treacle flowed toward him. As it spread, his face 
froze into a hideous mask of hatred. Just before the fluid 
came in contact with his boot, he rose from his desk and 
strode toward the frightened boy. 
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“Please, Master,” the boy whimpered. “I couldn’t help it.” 

“Lazy, shiftless nitwit!” Loftus snarled. “I'll show you 
how to treat my property.” 

The lust of cruelty was on the trader, and he kicked the 
boy over the floor until he was senseless. Then the other 
clerks picked the boy up and, glancing furtively at Loftus, 
half carried and half dragged the injured lad into the open. 

Coincidently, a crowd had gathered at the dock across 
the road. Father Le Buff was expected, and his parishioners 
were waiting to meet him. The screams of the boy, however, 
had brought them to the store entrance. There was an anx- 
ious silence and the women, sensing what was in the air, 
looked intently at the men. A low mumble arose in heavy 
crescendo, and the look of the savage came into the natives’ 
eyes, as they pressed forward and crowded the doorway. 

Suddenly, the figure of Father Le Buff broke through 
them and strode toward Carey Loftus. The merchant, still 
in the throes of his rage, was oblivious of the natives who 
were in a dangerous mood. They were waiting for the one 
sign of encouragement that would send them rushing at 
Carey Loftus to tear him to pieces. 

The missioner confronted the merchant, and there was 
a silent interval during which the two men stood like 
boxers appraising each other before the fight. 

“You'd better go inside,” said the priest. 

“You mind your own blasted business!” Loftus snarled. 

“I said, go inside!” 

That was when the transformation took place. Nothing 
else was said, but the natives looked at one another as if 
to confirm the bewilderment that was in their minds. 

Carey Loftus actually wilted. He seemed to become 
smaller, and the fire went out of him. Wordlessly he turned 
and walked into the room behind the store, while the priest 
went back to the people. Within a few moments, the babble 
and laughter from the crowd made it evident that they were 
engaged in pleasant gossip. 

- It was long after dark of the same evening. Carey Loftus 
walked slowly, with his head bowed, duwn the village road. 
When he reached the missioner’s little house, he hesitated 
momentarily, and then went to the door and knocked. 

The priest opened the door, and Loftus spoke. “May | 

come in, Padre? Will you let me talk?” 


* * * * 


The tramp steamer nosed through the twisting reef 
channels. The passenger was on the bridge with the captain. 

“There’s another building going up on the shore,” the 
captain said. “Carey must be building a new house.” 

“Looks more like a church,” replied the passenger. “It 
has a little steeple on it.” 

“Mebbe so, mebbe so. But if it’s a church, it’s too close 
to Carey Loftus for comfort. That man’s a devil, if I ever 
saw one. I wonder what he wants the Christmas toys for.” 
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Sister Mary Jane Ketter of Mineral Point, Wisconsin (left), is Principal of the St. Bernadette School in St. Louis, 
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NEW SONG OF BERNADETTE 


In oxp St. Louis, during the very first hour of school work, 
the pupils of the Maryknoll Sisters’ school for colored chil- 
dren began a new song to Bernadette. The little Shepherdess 
of Lourdes and her Beautiful Lady must have rejoiced at the 
rich, resonant voices of these children of a singing race, as 
they chanted: “O Mary conceived without sin, pray for us 
who have recourse to thee.” “Saint Bernadette pray for us,” 
—a fitting dedication of teachers and pupils of the new 
Saint Bernadette’s School. Thus, to the chorus of Chinese, 
Korean, Japanese, Filipino, and Hawaiian children whom 
they have taught to sing the praises of Christ and His 
Blessed Mother, the Maryknoll Sisters have now added 
in St. Louis some hundred or more Negro boys and girls. 

The new school, opened on September 28 by the Mary- 
knoll Sisters at the invitation of His Grace, Most Reverend 
John Joseph Glennon, S.T.D., is the first institution in the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis dedicated to Saint Bernadette. 

Before the little Saint heard the tuneful voices of her 
new, dusky protegés, she had no doubt listened with 
pleasure to a long prelude of other sounds that made 
music in heaven. Over and over again, there had been the 
hushed melody of kindly words and even kindlier deeds 
with which the prelate, clergy, religious, and laity of 
St. Louis welcomed the Sisters on their arrival. 

Long before this, there had been the homelier sounds 
of mops and brooms, when a squad of young men and 
women scoured and scrubbed the former Cathedral rectory, 
now the Sisters’ home. Moving vans brought a great array 
of useful and welcome furniture, and girls from Rosati-Kain 
High School brought a chocolate cake and steaming apple 
pies the day the Sisters moved in. 





“The day we arrived, there just wasn’t any school up,” 
writes one of the Sisters. “About one room and a half was 
finished; no doors, not much roof, a few windows, no 
lights, no heat, no water. The only feature of the opening 
which approximated perfection was the air conditioning: 
we were open to the four winds of heaven! 

“During the first month, a regular anvil chorus accom- 
panied all class work. Finally came the day when the work- 
men had finished, leaving bookshelves in, water on, floors 
down, hooks up, and hammering over! 

“Tt ain't so bad,’ we overheard a carpenter say, as he 
put the finishing touches to a one-room building. “Why, 
Abe Lincoln didn’t have amy of these conveniences!’” 

Now the theme song of Saint Bernadette’s new school 
is beginning to develop. To souls already attuned to all that 
is beautiful in music, art, and religion, the Sisters now 
strive to bring the warmth of Christ's love. God alone 
knows how meaningful is the new song to Bernadette that 
has begun to rise from this little school in St. Louis. 


FULL SPEED AHEAD IN CHINA! 


“The Sisters are all working full speed here in Free China, 
and doing God’s work gloriously,” writes Bishop Ford. 

To hearts crushed by war, our Sister missioners bring 
the peace of God’s love. You, too, can help lift the load of 
sorrow from suffering China by sponsoring a Maryknoll 
Sister to work in your name. 


One dollar supports a Sister one day. 
Address: Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
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WHEN THE SMOKE OF BATTLE has cleared away, wouldn't 
you like to feel you had played an important part in saving 
lives? $5 a month for those dispensary shelves in Kweilin 
will do it. 


“IT HURTS TO BE HUNGRY!” said a half-starved waif to a 
Maryknoll Sisters who offered him a sandwich. $5 can save 
a refugee from starvation for a month. Is it worth while? 


LET GEORGE DO IT! Our Lord will surely hold us account- 
able for the souls He expected , 
us to save. Why not pay a 
catechist $15 a month to help 
you fulfill your obligation? He’s 
on the field and “knows the 
ropes.” 


MOSQUITOES AND GNATS in 
Bolivia are well equipped with 
malarial germs, and work on 
a 24-hour schedule: 20 mis- 
sioners must be supplied with 
durable nets ($6.50 apiece) 
for protection during days and 
nights in the jungle. 


“WE ARE FEEDING over 1,900 
every day, but it makes for a 
bad heartache not to be able 
to dole out the rice in meal-size 
portions,” writes a Maryknoller 
from South China. Can you les- 
sen his heartache by giving $5 


Maryknoll Want Ads 





MATCH THIS VALUE IF YOU CAN! $150 will carry a native 
seminarian through his last year to ordination, and he may 


then be able to keep the Faith alive in some of our deserted 
missions “for the duration.” 


“IN THANKSGIVING for the safe arrival of my little niece, 
I should like to pay $5 for the support of an orphan,” writes a 
friend. Gratitude always draws down blessings from on high. 


BUY BONDS. Give them to Maryknoll to help make a better 
world. On War Bonds use 
our corporate title: Maryknoll 
Fathers’ Mission Society, Inc. 


“HOW LOVELY ARE THY TAB- 
ERNACLES, O LORD OF HOSTS!” 


As a perpetual memorial of 
some loved one, may we sug- 
gest the giving of a side altar 
for the Maryknoll Seminary? 
$1,000 would cover it. 


THE AGED POOR in Kongmoon 
Missions need only $5 a month 
for their support. 


ACHES AND PAINS aplenty 
come to Maryknoll dispensaries 
in South China. These war-born 
opportunities for charity and 
conversions will never be dupli- 
cated. $50 will provide a stock 
of essential medicines; $5-will 





for the rice line? That amount 
will feed a refugee for a month. 


Missioners to South and Central America need real 
horses. You can “take them for a ride’ to their 
scattered flocks on horseback for only $100 each. 


take that bare look from dis- 
pensary shelves. 





WANTED: for Maryknoll Apostolic College: 


For the main altar 


BANAG OI heretics nsdn Gr Gees wa kines. ts $1,000.00, 
ee re 200.00 
I Te eT ee eee ee eens 100.00 
GACHISTY WEOIOE CASES 2.5 cscs es iendaees 300.00 
ee oe 500.00 
Semme OF Guint Joseph... ........206055: 100.00 
POWSINGAGHD! aisles econ kai Sosa es anes 75.00 


Names of benefactors will be inscribed on articles donated. 


WANTED: for Central and South America: 


Ciborium (Talca, Chile) ..............000. $60.00 
Chalice: (Eeuador). ....cecccsescsccecesecs 75.00 
Wooden altar (Puno, Peru)................ 100.00 
Missal (Central America) ..........20000 eee 10.00 
Stations (Chinese mission, Peru) ............ 40.00 
Hosts and wine (Central America) .......... 30.00 


We cable funds weekly to our missioners in South China. 
Make out and address checks to The Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 








for the Maryknoll Fathers,” is the story on the lips 
of these children. But Maryknoll fields are al- 
ready under-staffed. We could assign another hun- 
dred priests tomorrow. Will you be one of them? 
Write, Vocational Director, Maryknoll, New York 








